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CHAPTER X. 


The Echo Canyon War. 


1857-1859. 


T IS necessary now to turn back in the annals of 
Lehi’s history to consider that peculiar and inter- 


esting episode—the Echo Canyon War. A discus- . 


sion of the causes leading up to this unique incident 
does not belong here, neither is it incumbent to de- 
scribe the attitude of the Federal government and of 
the people of the Territory towards each other, ex- 
cept in so far as they affected the growth of the little 
setttlement on Dry Creek. Thus limited, the sub- 
ject still possesses many features of interest and im- 
portance. 


A HISTORIC TWENTY-FOURTH. 


Ten years had elapsed since the pioneers first set 
foot in Salt Lake Valley. Prosperity—limited even 
though it admittedly was—reigned where originally 
had been found but hardship and suffering. From the 
first colony on the shores of the salt sea had grown 
numerous settlements in different parts of the Terri- 
tory. The people were free from oppression; they 
lived contentedly and happily. There was reason to 
rejoice over the substantial progress made and the 
rosy outlook for the future. 

Thus it came about that July 24, 1857, found a joy- 
ful celebration under way—the tenth anniversary of 
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the arrival of the pioneers. Most of the people of 
Salt Lake City had migrated to Silver Lake, a beau- 
tiful sheet of water at the head of Big Cottonwood 
Canyon (now called Brighton). With them, upon 
invitation of Brigham Young and other Territorial 
and Church officials, had come the more prominent 
men from all over Utah. Included in these, by special 
request, were the members of the exploring party 
which had journeyed into Idaho a few months pre- 
vious. And so it was that Lehi was well represented 
at the historic celebration in the canyon, 

The unexpected arrival of Abram O. Smoot, 
Orrin Porter Rockwell and Judson Stoddard at the 
height of the celebration, with the startling news 
that an army of the United States was on its way to 
Utah, précipitated the most profound astonishment 
and the most varied speculation as to the outcome. 
When the news reached Lehi, it was the sole topic of 
conversation for months. Amid all kinds of rumors 
and excitement, it was possible to find out practically 
nothing definite concerning the impending invasion 
which threatened to have so dubious a result for 
the people of the Territory. It is easily understood 
why the men and women of Lehi should become in- 
tensely concerned. 


In the first place, the invasion by an army of the 
United States was to their minds wholly unprece- 
dented and unjustified. They were neither aliens seek- 
ing to overthrow the government nor subjects 
in rebellion. Indeed they prided themselves on 
their loyalty to the Federal Government. They 
pointed to the fact that one of their first actions 
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in the Territory was to hoist the Stars and Stripes. 

Since that time they had universally been at 
peace except for their spasmodic conflicts with the 
Indians. Furthermore, they considered they had the 
right to a presumption of loyalty from their past rec- 
ord. In Lehi were at least thirteen men—George 
Coleman, James Lemmons, John C. Nagle, Israel 
Evans, Jesse B. Martin, Ira J. Willes, William S. S. 
Willes, John R. Murdock, Charles Hopkins, Thomas 
Karren, Frank Woodward, Joseph Skeens, and Levi 
Savage—who had faithfully and heroically served 
their country in the Mormon Battalion. Another— 
Alfred Bell—had fought in the War of 1812. Numer- 
ous families traced their descent from the Revolu- 
tionary fathers. Were they not entitled to some con- 
sideration and respect as patriotic citizens of-the gov- 
ernment that was now sending an invading army 
against them? Such, at least, was their belief. That 
they should be exceedingly concerned over the vio- 
lence which threatened is easily understood. Most 
of them had been victims in some form’or other of 
the persecutions and mobbings of a few years pre- 
vious in Missouri and Illinois. Also they could not 
help calling to mind that those mobs had often com- 
mitted their horrible crimes under the flimsy justi- 
fication of supposed legality. Can they be blamed for 
being fearful of a repetition of their former heart- 
breaking experiences? 

But this speculation and discussion eventually took 
tangible form. Representatives from Lehi attended 
all the meetings in Salt Lake City in which the ques- 
tion was thoroughly considered. Finally they cor- 
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curred in the decision arrived at, to resist the entrance 
of the army into the Territory. In addition, the Ter- 
ritorial militia was perfected and prepared to enter 
the conflict, if necessary. The Lehi military district 
comprised all of Utah County north of Provo, and 
was under the supervision of David Evans, who held 
the rank of major. 


CAVALRY. 


In September came a call on the Lehi district for a 
company of cavalry for service in Echo Canyon. Men 
from all settlements north of the lake made up the 
number as finally organized. Captain Sidney Willes 
commanded the party, and among its members could 
have been noted the following Lehi men: Frank Mo- 
len, Wesley Molen, Joseph A. Thomas, Newal A. 
Brown, William Fotheringham, Riley Judd, William 
Skeens, George Merrel, David Taylor, John S. Lott, 
Sylvanus Collett, John Karren, and James Wiley 
Norton. The work of these volunteers consisted at 
first only of blocking Echo Canyon against the en- 
trance of the troops. To this end, they constructed 
barricades and breastworks in the defiles of the moun- 
tains, and took all possible measures effectively to 
impede the progress of the army. Later they joined 
Captain Lot Smith’s company at Ham’s Fork, and 
experienced more active and interesting service. Un- 
der the leadership of this resourceful and daring fron- 
tiersman, they harassed General Johnston in every 
conceivable manner. They burned his supply trains; 
they drove off his horses and mules; they stampeded 
his cattle; they set the dry grass around him afire; 
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they irritated and hampered him continuously—but 
they shed not a drop of blood. All this was accom- 
plished with the most meagre equipment, and a com- 
paratively small force. Indeed, to deceive the en- 
emy, Captain Smith often had his men ride in file 
around visible hill tops 
and passes for hours at 
a stretch, accomplishing 
by strategy alone what 
others might have per- 
formed only through 
bloodshed. Often the 
Territorial recruits were 
compelled to subsist on 
a diet of- bread and 
water—the former made 
from a mixture of flour 
and water, and baked 
over an open fire by 
winding the dough spi- 
rally around a_ stick. 
When the snow set in, 
; General Johnston estab- 
lished his winter quarters at Fort Bridger, and the 
volunteer cavalry returned home. A few of the men, 
under Captain Willes, maintained a kind of patrol in 
Echo Canyon during most of the winter, Early De- 
eae saw all the party with this exception safely 
in Lehi. 


WESLEY MOLEN. 


INFANTRY. 


In the meantime, a company of infantry had also 
set out from Lehi. Major William Hyde was in com- 
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mand of this expedition, and it carried a full equip- 
ment of guns and ammunition and sufficient pro- 
visions to last all winter. Major William Hyde, Wil- 
liam Clark, James Harwood, Luke Titcomb, Joseph 
J. Smith, Samuel T. Smith, Joseph Robinson, Edward 
Cox, Robert Maugh, Preston Thomas, Henry Sim- 
monds, Edward M. Allison, William Hudson, James 
Commander, and Thomas Ashton made up the roll of 
volunteers from Lehi. 
Some of these reputed 
infantrymen were so 
poorly clad as hardly to 
deserve the name. In- 
deed, if their value had 
depended upon their 
uniforms at all, rather 
than upon their daunt- 
less) courage and = un- 
questioned bravery, they 
would have been a sorry 
band of soldiers. For 
example, Samuel T. 
Smith had no shoes un- 
til the company arrived 
in Salt Lake City, and 
then he procured an o!d 
pair from William Clark who in turn bought the only 
pair in a certain store for sixteen bushels of oats. 
They were the largest and most ungainly footgear he 
had ever beheld, but he had to make shift with them 
or do without. From James Harwood is obtained 


this account of the campaign: 


LUKE TITCOMB. 
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“In the month of November we started for Weber 
River, traveling through Emigration Canyon and 
over the Big Mountain, where the snows of winter 
were gathering in great drifts. After reaching the 
Weber, we marched to the mouth of Echo Canyon, 
where a military camp had already been established. 
Here we were told to remain and await further or- 
ders. Soon afterward, we received word that John- 
ston’s army was going into winter quarters and that 
we might return home. 


“With much rejoicing we packed our effects and 
started on our homeward march. While no one 
thought in the least of deserting, yet we felt at times 
a little anxious when we considered the object of the 
campaign. We were going out to meet and attempt 
to resist one of the best equipped armies of the United 
States, whose orders were to enter Salt Lake City at 
any cost. We knew very well that if we ever met that 
army, some of us might never see our loved ones 
again, - 

“About midnight of the first day’s journey home- 
ward, as we were rolled up in our blankets at the foot 
of Big Mountain, a messenger aroused us with orders 
to return to our former camp at once, for the Federal 
army, as supposed, had not gone into permanent quar- 
ters for the winter. In spite of a feeling of disap- 
pointment, back we tramped through the snow until 
we reached the main encampment of the Nauvoo Le- 
gion, situated near the Overhanging Cliffs in Echo 
Canyon. The camp presented quite a military ap- 
pearance with its hundreds of white tents and cov- 
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ered wagons, and as we came marching in, the band 
played, ‘O ye mountains high.’ 

“We soon became accustomed to the routine work 
of a military camp, and learned to regulate our actions 
by the bugle call and the tap of the drum. We had 
tents and wagons in which to sleep, and each com- 
pany provided itself with a large ‘wickiup,’ made of 
poles placed upright in a circle with their tops to- 
gether and thatched on the outside with pine boughs. 
These we used as places in which to spend our leisure 
time. We had plenty of beef, bread, and beans to eat, 
so we did not suffer for 
lack of food. In fact, 
we all enjoyed ourselves 
and had a good time. 

“One evening we were 
sitting around the big 
fire in the ‘wickiup,’ 
‘spinning = yarns’ and 
singing songs, when a 
scouting party which 
had been out in the 
neighborhood of the 
army came. in. ‘Bill’ 
Skeens and Riley Judd 
had been with them, so 
we were soon listening U 
to their big stories. 
They happened to be 
standing on opposite 


MENRY SIMMONDS, 
A Hand Cart Veteran, 


_ sides of the fire when ‘Bill’ remarked, ‘Here’s your 


powder horn, Riley,’ at the same time handing him 
10 
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the horn. Riley reached across the fire for the recep- 
tacle, when to our horror it fell into the flames. The 
scene that foliowed can best be imagined, for we lost 
no time in getting away from the fire and out of the 
‘wickiup.” We expected to see both men blown to 
atoms. But the explosion never came. When we 
finally ventured to look in, there sat Bill and Riley 
quietly toasting their toes by the fire and in the com- 
fortable seats their lit- 
tle ruse had secured for 
them. 

“Our time was not all 
spent in play; we had 
drill every day,and work 
with the pick and shov- 
el. At convenient places 
in the canyon, we dug 
trenches and construct- 
ed breastworks, piled 
boulders on the heights 
to be rolled down on 
the invaders, and made 
a dam across the can- 
yon to submerge the 
road. We also stood 

pees Tone guard at night, and per- 
formed all the other duties of a soldier. 

“Scouting parties continued to come in with news 
from the army and occasionally with prisoners. I 
recognized one of the men brought as a fellow-passen- 
ger on the ship on which I had crossed the Atlantic. 


Dae 
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He informed me he had hired out as a teamster, deem- 
ing that a good way to reach Salt Lake. 

“Finally we received word that the army had defi- 
nitely gone into winter quarters on Black’s Fork, and 
orders came early in De- 
cember to break camp 
and return home. It did 
not take long to put this 
command into execu- 
tion. With as few stops 
as possible, after leaving 
Echo Canyon, we trav- 
eled up the Weber, as 
the snow on the Big 
Mountain was impassa- 
ble, and followed the 
trail to Parley’s Park 
and down Parley’s Can- 
yon. We ate the last 
of our provisions and 
pitched our last camp in 
this canyon. The snow 
was so deep that we did 
not attempt to shovel it away, but made our beds on 
top of it, and in the morning we found ourselves un- 
der another layer. When we arrived at Union Fort, 
We were invited to the meeting house where a good 
meal awaited us, and it is needless to say that we did 
ample justice to the occasion. We reached home the 
next day a tired, happy lot of men who expected to 
renew the campaign when spring came.” 


JOSEPH SLATER, 
A Hand Cart Veteran. 
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THE “MOVE.” 


The winter of 1857-1858 passed very much as the 
preceding winters, but underneath the outward feel- 
ing of serenity there existed a vague wonder as to the 
future movements of the army quartered just outside 
the Territory. During all the months of inactivity, 
negotiations were carried on between Brigham Young 
on one hand and General Johnston and the newly- 
appointed Governor, Alfred Cumming, on the other. 
1 he upshot of these communications was hardly sat- 
isfactory to either party. At first fearful of allowing 
the soldiers to enter Salt Lake Valley, the Mormon 
leaders finally consented to permit them to come in 
without resistance, upon condition that their com- 
manders pledge the security of the life and property 
of the people. This both Governor Cumming and 
General Johnston did. The outcome was unsatisfac- 
tory to Brigham Young and his colleagues, because 
in their minds no necessity existed for the presence 
of an armed force in Utah, while for the army the 


occupation meant a mere empty triumph of their 
policy. 


So strong was the distrust of the Utah leaders for 
the army that they resolved not to leave them any 
opportunity for depredation. Accordingly, Brigham 
Young directed all the people north of Utah County 
to leave their homes and proceed southward. At the 
same time, he perfected measures whereby sufficient 
men were left in Salt Lake to set fire to all the houses 
and chop down all the trees upon the first sign of dis- 
order by the invaders, Thus began the famous 
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“Move” in which Lehi was destined to play so prom- 
inent a part. 

The spring of 1858 found 30,000 people migrating 
southward. Day after day the citizens of Lehi saw 
them pass through their borders, a continuous stream 
along the State Road, from daylight till dark. A 
striking picture was this exodus, one long to be re- 
membered—covered wagons laden with all manner 
of household goods; hand carts; men and women 
mounted on horses or mules; far more of them walk- 
ing, often barefoot; cattle, sheep and pigs, singly and 
in herds; all manner of freak conveyances; no end of 
confusion, and not a little suffering and sorrow. Added 
to all the rest was the almost incessant rain which 
fell during that spring.* 

The people of Lehi responded nobly in assisting 
their unfortunate visitors. Men who could, furnished 
teams and wagons to help in the transporting of their 
neighbors from the north. Every home in the little 
city was thrown open, and each room filled to its ca- 
pacity; even the Meeting House was placed at the dis- 
posal of the refugees. When all available room had 
been occupied, the men built cabins against the fort 
wall, and even made dugouts on the vacant lots in the 
city. But the hardest problem was to provide food 
for this excessive number. The foodstuffs from the 
previous crops were brought into requisition, and up- 
on the advice of Bishop Evans many of the people 
raised vegetables. 


~ “ihe relief expedition to Salmon River was fitted out dur- 
ing the course of the Echo Canyon War and returned during the 
“Move.” . 
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John Zimmerman casts an interesting sidelight up- 
on these stirring times: 

“During the spring months I kept a team on the 
road hauling people from the north into Utah Valley. 
I would make one trip and William Southwick the 
next. We went to the 
General Tithing Office 
in Salt Lake City, where 
the brethren in charge 
gave us a load of people 
and their belongings, 
which we brought to 
Utah County and left in 
whatever town they 
wished to stop. We 
continued in this way 
until the last family was 
moved. Between these 
trips we planted our 
crops, although we 
scarcely had hopes of 
ever harvesting them. 

: “T well remember the 
bishop counseling us to raise potatoes, and it would 
have been better for me if I had followed his advice. 
I had six or seven acres of land which I intended 
planting in corn, but I gave different men parts of it 
until there remained but one acre and a half. In this 
small piece I planted corn which came up nicely, grew 
rapidly, and gave promise of a bounteous harvest. 
But early in July a severe frost came and utterly de- 
stroyed it. Not so with the potatoes; the frost did no 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN AND WIFE. 
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further damage than to set them back a little, and 
when the harvest came, the potato crop was a 
bumper. I have never seen larger or better potatoes 
than those raised that season.” 


PEACE COMMISSIONERS IN LEHI. 


After the people had migrat: d south, negotiations 
continued between Brigham Young and the Federal 
officials who had been sent out. At first they bore 
no fruit, but finally two additional commissioners ar- 
rived from the East, met Brigham Young at Salt 
Lake City, and after holding a meeting in Provo, 
came to Lehi on June 17, These men were Gover- 
nor L. W. Powell, of Kentucky, and Major Ben Mc- 
Cullough of Texas. They called an open-air mass 
meeting near Bishop Evans’ residence, and ad- 
dressed the gathering in the hope of conciliating them. 
They promised that the people should not be mo- 
lested by the army, in fact that it should be quartered 
a reasonable distance from their homes; they affirmed 
that full amnesty had been granted by the President 
of the United States for whatever fancied wrongs the 
people of the Territory had committed; and finally 
they promised that all difficulties should be amicably 
settled. Their pleas were not in vain. Their auditors 
took them at their word and accepted the proposals 
of peace. The meeting was followed by great enthu- 
siasm and no less intense gratitude that the affair 
should have so fortunate a termination. The next 
two months—July and August—saw all the people 
back in their homes, and the danger of any further 
conflict averted. 
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CAMP FLOYD. 


General Johnston’s troops passed through Salt Lake 
City on June 26, and assumed permanent quarters im- 
mediately afterward at Camp Floyd in Cedar Valley, 
eighteen miles west of Lehi. Their near proximity 
to the town had a most salutary effect upon it. The 
shrewd farmers of Lehi were not slow to sense the 
market for their food products which the garrison fur- 
nished. Immediately there sprang up a brisk trade 
with the soldiers in grains, vegetables, eggs, dairy 
products, squash pies, and fodder. Two dollars were 
often paid for a bushel of grain or potatoes, and hay 
and straw readily sold for twenty-five or thirty dol- 
lars a ton. For the people, Thomas Taylor acted as 
agent in these commercial transactions with the 
soldiers, and in this way began his career as a mer- 
chant. John Zimmerman invested the first profit 
from his grain in a threshing machine, and with this 
was able to take several contracts with the soldiers 
to furnish grain. In‘addition to the purchase of food- 
stuffs, the camp was profitable to Lehi because it fur- 
nished employment for many of its laborers. Wood 
must be cut in the canyons, hauled to Camp Floyd, 
and corded for firewood. The new quarters must be 
erected, so carpenters were in demand. Adobe-mak- 
ing also proved to be a profitable occupation, since 
many of the barracks were constructed from this ma- 
terial. In payment for their goods and their work, 
the people received many needed articles which the 
soldiers were able to supply. Horses, mules, har- 
nesses, wagons, and other equipment and implements 
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soon passed from Camp Floyd to the city and found 
immediate and profitable use. 


This trade continued until July, 1861, when, by 
order from Washington, Camp Floyd was abandoned 
and the equipment sold. It is estimated that $400,- 
000.00 worth of government stores were purchased 
by people in the Territory at a valuation not to ex- 
ceed three per cent. Part of this, Lehi men secured. 
Notable among these 
newly acquired things 
were the large wagon 
boxes which came to be 
used as bins for storing 
grain; the soldiers’ over- 
coats with capes which 
were worn extensively; 
the wide-strapped goy- 
ernment harness; and 
cannon balls which John 
Zimmerman utilized for’ 
casting machinery. John 
C. Nagle purchased the 
fort building for seven- 
ty-five dollars, and the 
wood was sufficient to 
last the city for building 
purposes for some years. 

On the whole, the Echo Canyon war proved to bea 
benefit to Lehi rather than'a detriment. While grave 
apprehension existed at first as to the effect of such an 
invasion, later events proved that it was ground- 
less. Aside from thé temporary inconvenience of af- 


JOHN C. NAGLE. 
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fording shelter to the unfortunates who came in the 
“Move”—which to the kindhearted people of Lehi 
was truly a labor of love—the city suffered no appre- 
ciable ill effects from the so-called war. Furthermore, 
the establishment of Camp Floyd benefited Lehi more 
than any other town in the Territory. It furnished 
countless badly needed articles and offered an excel- 
lent market for the disposal of surplus products of the 
farm. Whatever punishment, therefore, was contem- 
plated in the sending of an army to Utah, resulted, at 


least in so far as Lehi was concerned, not in harm, but 
in immense good. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Church Immigration. 


1860-1868. 


HE year 1860 saw the arrival of the Jast hand cart 

companies in Utah. Henceforth immigrants came 
in trains of “prairie schooners” drawn by oxen. To 
assist this trans-continental travel, Brigham Young 
began the practice of sending expeditions out from 
Utah, fully equipped, to transport numbers of the 
waiting immigrants from Florence, Nebraska, which 
was the starting point of Church migration, over the 
plains to the Rockies. It grew to be a common prac- 
tice for men to be called from the different towns in 
Utah to accompany these trains; indeed, it was gener- 
ally regarded as missionary work. During a period of 
eight or nine years, until 1868, Lehi furnished her 
share of men and equipment for the carrying out of 
this plan. Each summer a little company from the 
settlement, which itself had only been established ten 
years, set out for the Missouri to assist others in their 
journey west. Those who remained at home helped 
the expedition by furnishing provisions and adding to 
the equipment of the outfit. Above all others, John R. 
Murdock was active in this work. He made five dif- 
ferent trips to the East as captain of immigration 
trains, and assisted hundreds of men and women to 
reach Utah. : 
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wood; Treasurer, Abram Hatch; Water Master, 


Thomas Ashton; Supervisor, 


John Zimmerman; 


Pound Keeper, William Clark; Sealer of Weights and 
Measures, William S. S. Willes; Superintendent of 
Lost and Found, Stephen H. Pierce; Field Commit 


tee, Charles Partridge, 
Thomas Karren, and 
George Coleman; Build- 
ing Committee, Thomas 
Ashton, William S. S. 
Willes, and John W. Nor- 
ton; Examiners, Abram 


Hatch, James W. Taylor, 


and William Fothering- 
ham; Sexton, John W. 
Norton; Captain of Po- 
lice, James Wiley Nor- 
ton. 

Various changes in 
this list of officers were 
made to meet condi- 
tions. Alderman James 
W. Taylor acted as 
Mayor pro tempore dur- 


JOHN R, MURDOCK, 
Third Mayor of Lehi, 
1861-1863, 


ing the summer months, while Mayor John R, Mur- 
dock was absent assisting Church immigrant trains 


from the Missouri to Utah. 


On April 27, Councilor 


William Clark was promoted to the office of Alder- 
man to fill a vacancy left by William Fotheringham, 
who had gone on a mission to Africa. Paulinas H. 
Allred took Clark’s vacated place. William Snow 


assumed William Fotheringham’s duties on the Board 
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uary, 1863, had reduced the offices of Territorial mu- 


nicipalities to a mayor, two aldermen, and two coun- 


cilors. 


Accordingly, the ticket for the election held 


February 16, 1863, contained this lessened number of 


names, 


The following candidates were successful: 


Mayor, Lorenzo H. Hatch; Aldermen, Isaac Goodwin 


LORENZO H. HATCH, 
Fourth Mayor of Lehi, 1863. 


and William H. Winn; 
Councilors, Canute Pet- 
erson, Thomas Ashton, 
and Charles D. Evans. 


Dissimilar to the elec- 
tive offices, the appoint- 
ive offices were not les- 
sened, but rather in- 
creased. Qualifying for 
office on February 18 in 
the council chamber, 
which at that time was 
the upper room of the 
Meeting House, the 
sixth City Council made 
the following appoint- 
ments: Recorder, Joseph 
J. H. Colledge; Marshal, 
Abel Evans; Treasurer, 


Canute Peterson; Water Master, Thomas Ashton; 
Supervisor, John Zimmerman; Pound Keeper, Wil- 
liam Clark; Sexton, John W. Norton; Sealer of 
Weights and Measures, William S. S, Willes; Field 
Committee, John Zimmerman, John R. Murdock, 
Abram Hatch, Thomas Karren, Sen., and Thomas R. 


Davis. 


Later appointments were: Examiners, David 
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in teaching, methods which had for their sanction 
scores of years of practice in the schools of the coun- 
try. It was Eggertson who substituted for them the 
beginnings of modern education; it was he who more 
than any one else laid the foundation of the school 
system which later has brought Lehi educational facil- 
ities up to the standard of the best schools of the State. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SHADE TREES. 


The most important work performed by the four- 
teenth City Council was to begin the custom of plant- 
ing shade trees on the 
sidewalks. After a thor- 
ough campaign on the 
subject, the council, in 
the spring of 1881, pur- 
chased 1,200 locust trees 
and distributed them at 
cost to the citizens. A 
year later they set out 
Lombardy poplars the 
whole length of Main 
Street. The resulting 
beneficial appearance of 
the city was inestima- 
ble. 

Another noteworthy 
action of this coterie of 


SIMON P. EGGERTSON. 


priation of $100.00 to assist the Ward Bishopric in 
fitting up the basement of the City Hall as a reading 


officers was the appro- - 
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room. Details of this worthy project have already 


been noted.* 
BROADBENT AND SON. 


In 1882 Joseph Broad- 
bent and his son, Joseph 
S. Broadbent, opened a 
small store on First East 
Street, one block north 
of Main, The business 
prospered from the first, 
and additions weremade 
from time to time. The 
most important of these 
was a musical depart- 
ment, from which the 
store took its name—the 
Lehi Musical Emporium 
—for some years. The 
firm is still conducting 


BEI 3S. JOSEPTT BROADRENT, 
its business under the Merchant and Hand Cart Veteran. 


same management. 
SIXTEENTIL MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


February 12, 1883, was the date of the sixteenth 
municipal election. Oley Ellingson was chosen 


- Mayor and the other officers were: Aldermen, George 


Webb and Abel John Evans; Councilors, Andrew A. 
Peterson, Byron W. Brown, and John J. Child; Re- 
corder, John E. Ross; Marshal, Thomas Fowler; and 
Treasurer, William E. Racker. The council ap- 
pointed Byron W. Brown, Attorney; Loren Olm- 


*Chapter VIII. 


